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CRITICISM. 



Coll Gwynfa : or Paradise Lost translated into Welsh by 
W. O. Pughe, F. A. S. 8vo. pp. 371.8s. E. Williams, 1819. 
In resuming the gratifying and proud task of comparing our 
national version of Paradise Lost with the original little remains 
to be done beyond a selection of those passages, in which the 
skill of the translator appears to have been most happily exer- 
cised. It will not be possible indeed, within the necessary limits 
of this examination, to supply an adequate notion of the full 
extent, to which his command of oar language has enabled him 
to carry this excellence. But, as there are some parts, upon 
which Mr. Pughe seems to have bestowed an extraordinary de- 
gree of pains, a few of these will be selected to justify the ap- 
probation, with which the work has already been noticed. Yet, 
in offering these, it is not meant to deny, that some of those trivial 
blemishes, 

Quas humana pariim cavit natura, 
may occasionally be discovered in this, as in every other work of 
man. But who would not wish to turn from them to a contempla- 
tion of those general beauties, by which they are so much over- 
balanced, if not rendered entirely unimportant*? 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, of Coll Gwynfa is 
its literal adherence to the original, not only in the meaning, but 
in the very expression and metre. Yet it must not be concluded, 
that the translator, in thus following so closely the steps of his 
great prototype, has therefore become one of that servile herd 
of copyists, who sacrifice to a fidelity of interpretation every 
other species of merit. The native faculties of the Welsh lan- 
guage were sufficient, in Mr. Pughe's hands, to protect him 
against such a fate. They have even enabled him to be literal, 
' without obliging him to be tame : and have naturalized, in 
his version, all the beauty and energy of the original, without 
suffering either to be diminished, in any material degree, by the 

* Among these venial inaccuracies may be noticed the too frequent sepa- 
ration, at the end of a line, of articles, pronouns, prepositions, and other 
weak auxiliary particles from the nouns, to which they belong ; instances 
of which may be seen in the third, seventh, and tenth lines of the extract, 
in page 100 post, beginning 

" O ti mewn gorogoniant ." 

But even these blemishes may belong more to the eye than the ear. 
VOL. I. O 
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use of a less vigorous metre or a more diffuse diction. This is a 
privilege which no other European tongue can enjoy : it belongs 
alone to the peculiar pliability and inexhaustible copiousness of 
the Welsh. 

The first extract, that follows, is a part of Satan's salutation to 
his infernal abode upon rising from the fiery lake. As it would 
be impracticable, without a sacrifice of more room than can be 
spared, in all cases to transcribe Milton's lines, a reference to 
them must in general suffice. The passage, here transcribed, is 
in the first book of Paradise Lost, I. 249 to 263. 

" Meusydd cain 
Lie mae Uawenydd byth, hanfyddent gwell : 
Wi ! ddychryniadau, gethern fyd, a thi 
O Uffern ddofn dy gynosb arfollaa; 
Un yw a chanddo fryd nas troa He 
Nac amser chwaith. Ei le ei hun yw bryd, 
Ac ynddo ei hun gwna Nef o UiTern, ac 
Yn Uffern Nef. Py waeth pa le, os yr 
Un fath wy f fi, ac iawn fy mod, ac oil 
Ond llai nog efe taranau a wnaent mwy ? 
O leiaf yma byddwn rydd : yma er 
Cenfigen, yr Hollalluawg ni wnaeth ddim, 
Ymaith nis trosa ni : diogel yn 
Y fangre lion teyrnaswn, ac yn hyn 
O ddewis o deyrnasu tal y cais 
Er mai yn Uffern : Gwell teyrnasu yw 
Yn Uffern no gweinyddu yn y Nef."— P. 10—11. 
The Welsh reader cannot fail to be struck with the expressive- 
ness of the foregoing lines, as well as with their exact preservation 
of the sense of the original. A comparison of the following lines 
will particularly illustrate this : 

" Ei le ei hun yw bryd 
Ac ynddo ei hun gwna Nef o Uffern, ac 
Yn' Uffern Nef." 
" The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." 
Yet no one can say, that the translation is the least poetical of the 
two. 

The following delightful simile of the bees swarming to the hive 
(B. i. 1. 768) is also rendered with great force and spirit, if in- 
deed the superior beauty of the Welsh language have not even 
given it an advantage over the original. 
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" Mai gwenyn yn y gwanwyn, pan y w haul 
Yn rhed y Tarw, yn gyflu a ddineant 
Yn syw fagwyon am y cwch ; yn mlilith 
Gwyry wlith a blodau gwibiant hwy, neu ar 
Yr astell lefn, y rhaccaer id eu caer 
O wellt, a rathid ag eu dail eu hun, 
A dadiant eu gorchwylion gwlad." — P. 23 — 9. 

The possible adaptation of the sound to the sense, in poetry, is 
likely to continue, as it ever has been, a sort of vexata qwestio 
in the critical world. While some contend for many examples 
of this singular coincidence in Homer, Virgil, and other epic 
poets, others regard them as no more than the visions of those 
enthusiasts, who see a connexion in cases, where there is not 
naturally any affinity. Dr. Johnson, however, who was, by no 
means, a convert to this theory, has admitted Milton's description 
of the creaking of hell-gates to give us a strong notion of this 
presumed union of sound and sense, or rather of the manner, in 
which the former may be employed to illustrate the latter. And 
Mr. Pughe must be allowed the credit of having most successfully 
imitated this quality of Milton's lines (B. ii. 1. 879) in the follow- 
ing version. 

" — — — — trwy scrth chwim agorynt gan 

Chwym encil a chan drydar eras y pyrth 

UfTernawl, ar eu col o rygnu croch 

Daranau, hyd nas crynai isaf sawdd 

O Abred."— P. 60. 

The words employed in this passage are, to the full, as rough and 
jarring as the English ; and, perhaps, the expression of 
" ar eu col o rygnu croch 
Darannau " 
is superior to the correspondent one of 

" and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

It may be remarked here, that Abred, used in the preceding lines, 
is a word of Welsh origin, implying a state of evil or wretched- 
ness, and therefore appropriately used for Erebus, while the 
similarity of the two names seems to indicate a kindred derivation. 
Many instances occur in Coll Gwynfa of genuine Welsh names 
being used in cases, where other languages invariably borrow 
from the Latin or Greek. Tryblith and Awenyddion, by which 
Chaos and Aonides are properly rendered in the extract given 
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in the first Number of the Cambro-Briton, may be noticed as 
being, among others, instances of what is here meant. And the 
very name itsalf of the poem * is a beautiful illustration of this 
independent quality of the Welsh tongue, and does, hesides, great 
credit to the translator's judgment. 

Another instance, similar to the one last quoted, of the happy 
manner, in which Mr. Pughe has caught the spirit of the original, 
occurs in his translation of the following lines, describing Satan's 
floundering progress through the gloomy region of Chaos, which 
also has been considered to exhibit the concurrence of sound and 
sense already adverted to. 

" So eagerly the Fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies," 

«' . . — cymaint awch y Mallt, 

Tros gors, tros allt, trwy gul, garw, dwys, neu daen, 
Gan ddwylaw, edyn, traed, canlynai ar 
Ei hynt, a nofia, sodda, creinia, neu 
Eheda."— P. 62. 
Many similar passages occur in Milton, whose language, abound- 
ing in monosyllables, afforded him a peculiar facility in this re- 
spect. His translator had no such advantages on his side, but, 
on the contrary, every thing against him. 

Satan's fine address to the Sun, in the fourth Book (1. 32), 
is given with great spirit and fidelity. The exordium will be found 
particularly worthy of being here transcribed : notwithstanding 
the apparent eye-sores adverted to in a preceding note. 
" O ti niewn gorogoniant ar dy rwysg 
A welir yn llywiadu megis Duw 
Y newydd fyd : oddiwrth dy olwg y 
Gorehuddiant yr holl ser eu penau man ; 
Neud arnat ti y galwaf, ond nid yw 
Lais car, a chan dy enwi di O haul, 
Ac i fynegi gased imi dy 
Belydron ynt, a ddygant imi gof 

* The literal meaning of Colt, Gwtnfa is the Loss of the Place of Hap- 
piness. In this sense Cwynfa has been used by the bards for Paradise. 
An instance may be seen in the lines of Cynddelw, adopted by Mr. 
P ugbe as his motto to this transition. The Welsh term must be allowed 
to be at least as significant as Paradise, which is retained in all other ver- 
sions of Milton. 
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Fy syrthiad, a gogoneddused uwch 
Dy rod yr oeddwn, nes i falchder a 
Gorymgais gwaeth fy mwrw i lawr yn Nef 
Yn erbyn brenin Nef o gynneu trais." — P. 96 — 7. 
The description of the changes of the fiend's countenance, at 
the conclusion of this address, (1. 114,) is also rendered in the 
same happy manner. 

" Mai hyn tra gwedai, pylai y naill nwyd 
Dair gwaith ei wedd yn welw, cenfigen, Hid, 
A dwfn anobaith ; ei echwynawl drem 
Anafai hyn, gan ei gyhuddaw ef 
Tan rithiad ffug, o sylwa arno neb. 
Oddiwrth y fath anwydau bryntion ynt 
Nefolion byth yn Ian."— P. 99. 
Tlte approach of morning, and the waking of Adam, at the 
beginning of the fifth book, described by Milton with such ex- 
quisite softness, appear to no less advantage in the Welsh. 
Indeed, this is one of those passages, in which Mr. Pughe ap- 
pears to have drawn most copiously from those stores of me- 
lody which our language contains. Nothing can excel the mel- 
lifluence of some of his lines. The very commencement may 
be selected in justification of this assertion ; unless indeed even 
they are surpassed in sweetness by some that follow'"'. 
" Y bore weithion ar ei breilw rawd 
O ddwyr yn eddain, heuai ddaiar las 
A gleinion, pan ddeflroai Addaf, wrth 
Ei arfer, can ysgafned oedd ei gwsg 
O ddyli iach ac araul darddion, mal 
Y taenid gan ddain odwrdd chwyf y wawr 
Ar ddail a gofer, a flrill ednaint ar 
Bob cainc mewn can o bylgaint." — P. 130. 
The following is the Italian translation of the same beautiful 
passage: and it only requires a comparison of it with Mr. 
Pughe's version to prove the superiority of the latter. There is 
a mellowness in the Welsh lines, to which the others have no 
pretension. 

" Gia nel sereno clima di Levante, 
Avangando il Mattino i rosei passi 
Spargea di perle orientali il suolo ; 
Quando alia solit', ora Adam svegliossi : 

* This observation applies particularly to Adam's adi'ress to 'Eve, when 
he awakens her, and of this to the last four lines. 
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Lieve com' aria e il sonno suo, cui nutre 
Pura digestione e soporiferi 
Teraperati vapori ; e teggiermente 
Disperde il gusurrar di fronde e rivi 
Al ventilar della novella Aurora, 
£ il garruletto matutino canto 
Degli augelletti in ogni verde ramo." 

The celebrated Morning Hymn of Adam and Eve, in the 
game book, is likewise very finely rendered; but, from its 
length, cannot, unfortunately, be transplanted into these pages. 
Nor can a part be given without injustice to the rest. 

A space must, however, be allowed for the first fourteen lines 
of the beautiful Invocation to Urania, in the commencement of 
the seventh book. They will be found in every way worthy of 
the original, and are particularly distinguished by those melo- 
dious sounds, in the selection of which Mr. Pughe, as before 
observed, has evinced so much taste and so extraordinary a 
felicity. 

" Disgyna di o Nef, Nyfedon, ar 
Hwn enw iawn os gelwir di, dy lais 
Dwyfolaidd o areiliaw goruwch ban 
Olympw y dwyreaf, ac uwch hed 
Pegasw aden. Nid yr enw ond 
Yr ystyr wyf yn galw am ei blaid : 
Am mai tydi nid o awcnolion naw 
Yr wyt, na chwaith ar ben Olympw hen 
Y trigi di, ond ganed ti o Nef, 
Cyn bod na bryniau na fTynnonau ter, 
Ti ywddyddanit a Doethineb oed 
Tragwyddawl, yu Doethineb chwaer i ti, 
A chyda hi chwareit yn ngwydd y Tad 
Hollnerthawl, boddawl o dy nefawl gin." 

P. 194—5. 

Nyfedon and Pegasw, by which Urania and Pegasus are ren- 
dered in this passage, afford another instance of the native rich- 
ness of the Welsh tongue. And Mr. Pughe, in a note on the 
words, suggests, that the roots of the latter may be found in 
that language. The former is purely Welsh. 

The extracts from Coll Gwynfa must now, with whatever 
reluctance, be brought to a close. One other only can be ad- 
mitted, and that is the sublime passage, in which the Almighty is 
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described on his return to Heaven after the great work of the 
Creation : 

" Followed with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies.'' — B. vii. 1. 557, et seq. 

They are thus rendered by Mr. Pughe, with a remarkable 
union of beauty and dignity, and may be advantageously com- 
pared with the Welsh translation of some of the same fine ideas 
in the 24th psalm. 

" I fyny echwai efe gan floedd mawlaad 
A chyson sain deg mil telynau per 
A leisient eilwy Engyl : daiar gron 
Ac awyr a adseinient (mae ar gof 
I ti, o glywed) Nefoedd ac achlan 
Cyfluoedd ser a ddiaspedent, ar 
Eu gorsaf y gwrandawent hwynt y mwth 
Blanedau, tra esgynai y gwymp rwysg 
Yn orfoleddawl. Chwi dragwyddawl byrth, 
Agorwch, cenynt, Ye agorwch, chwi 

Y Nefoedd, drysau bywiawl ; doed i mewti 

Y Peryf mawr yn ddychweledig oc 

Ei waith ardderchawg, ei chwe dydd gwaith, byd ; 
Agorwch, a rhag blaen ami ; canys Duw 
Teilynga ami ofwyaw yn foddaus 
Drigfanau y cyfiawnion, hefyd gan 
Gyweithas fynych yr anfona ei 
Adeiniawg genadwri nefawl rad." — P. 215. 

The passages, that have here been quoted from Coll 
Gwynfa, must, it is hoped, have made it unnecessary, as it re- 
spects the Welsh reader, to dwell longer on the characteristic 
merits of this performance. But, in order to induce strangers to 
our language to cultivate an acquaintance with it, it may be right 
to give a summary view of those particulars, in which its excel- 
lence mainly consists. 

Hitherto, it cannot be denied, even the most celebrated of our 
modern prose productions had failed to do full justice to the 
remarkable capabilities of our native tongue. There is some- 
thing in most of them so harsh and inelegant, that the student, it 
is feared, has often turned with aversion from those features, 
which belonged to the writer rather than to the language. It 
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remained for Mr. Pngbe, and perhaps it belonged to him alone, 
to vindicate the innate energies of the Welsh tongue, to re-assert 
its classical properties, and to unlock those springs of melody, 
which are so emphatically its own. In the prosecution of this 
patriotic design, he may be considered by some, to have availed 
himself too extensively of his intimate acquaintance with the 
literature of past times. Some may think, that he has evinced too 
great a partiality for certain words, and constructions of speech, 
which they may be disposed to regard as antiquated and obsolete. 
But such objectors should consider, that, in this view, the Welsh 
differs from all modern tongues. It has not been enriching itself, 
like them, from the stores of other languages; it has not been con- 
tinually acquiring new lustre from the polish of foreign idioms : — 
but unhappily, on the contrary, it has, in the mouths of the vul- 
gar and illiterate, been gradually losing, as an oral language, 
much of its native richness and purity. It has, in this respect, 
undoubtedly been debased from its genuine value. But, it fortu- 
nately possesses, within itself, a magical faculty of renovation, by 
which it may be restored to all the grace and majesty it possessed 
a thousand years ago. 

This is the great work Mr. Pughe has achieved. He has re- 
embodied the expressive dialects of our venerable tongue; he 
has displayed it to our view in all its pristine copiousness, and has 
united, in his diction, such various combinations of beauty and 
energy, as no other Welsh production of modern times has exhi- 
bited. He has thus rescued our language from a reproach, to 
which it had been too long exposed, by expunging those bar- 
barisms, which had been generated by an ignorant use or a cor- 
rupt taste. He has borrowed a ray from the genius of past times 
to dispel the gloom of the present. Wherever, therefore, he 
may appear to be antiquated, he is only the more classically and 
the more purely Welsh. 

In conclusion, as it has been said by one of the encomiasts of 
Milton, with reference to Paradise Lost, that he found in it uni- 
versal knowlege, so it maybe observed, without an hyperbole, of 
this translation, that it combines the universal excellence of the 
Welsh tongue. It forms an admirable illustration of the Dic- 
tionary by the same writer : and, whatever may be the cavils or 
the prejudices of some, these works are destined to be forgotten 
only with the language, which they have so eminently contri- 
buted to adorn. 

* • 
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